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I HAVE often wondered that those who have convoked 
public asaembties and institaled athletic gameE, should have 
regarded the good habit of the body worthy of such great 
reward, but have paid no honor, to tlioBe who in a private 
capacity have labored for the interest of the commonwealth, 
and have so prepared their minds that they became able to 
even others; for whom greater regard ought to have 
held. 

For, were combatants possessed of twice their strength, no 
■vantage wonld accrue from it to others; but if a maa pos- 
sess a nobie mind, all who are willing to seek his company 
would be benefited by the results of his study. Yet, I was 
not discouraged because of this neglect, nor did I yield to idle- 
ness ; but, judging that the glory which would accrue from the 
composition of this oration would be suffit-ient retiu'n for my 
labor, 1 came to give my advice about engaging in a war 
against the Barbarians, and formiug an alliance among our- 
selves. 

Still I am not unaware tliat many men, who liave pre- 
tended to be sophists, have undeilnken this task before me ; 
but I hope at once so far to excel them tliat they may ever 
appear to others to have said nothing impoi'tant about Chesa 
topics. Then, too, I have judged tliose to be the noblest dis- 
oourfles, which touch upon the most important subjects, which 
most clearly display the ability of the speaker and render the 
greatest advantage to his audience ; of such a character is the 
present oi'ation. Then, too, the favorable opportunities have 
not yet passed away, so that it is vain to recount these deeds. 
For it is time that a speaker should cease, wheti either the 
affiiirs have come to their natural close, and it is no longer 



necessary for him to advise about them, or nhett he feels that 
his Eubject baa been so thoroughly exhausted that nothing 
has been left for others to surpass. But, while circumstance! 
continue to be coDstaiiCly the same, and all speeclies on these 
topics come to be of slight account, why should I not con-' 
template and study sucli an oration, which, if it once sacceed9|j 
will release us from our civil commotions, from onr present 
disorder, and from the greatest calamities which can betall us ' 
1 Besides, if it was impossible to speak of public atFalrs but 
a single mnnner (and (here were not different characters 
eloquence), one might be able to suspect tlmt it whs supei 
fluoua for one, speaking in the exact manner of others, to give 
new trouble to his hearers. But as oralors possess such 
inspiration that they can speak appositely and several times 
upon the same subjects, can even make old things appear 
new, and give an air of antiquity to what is modern, therefore 
I ought not to shun those topics about which others have for- 
merly spoken, but rather ought I endeavor to surpass them 
in their efforts. For actions which have ti-anspired in agea 
past are transmitted as common property to us all; but to 
use these properly, to deliberate judiciously upon each, and 
to clothe them with beautiful expressions, this is the property 
only of those who are wise. For I think that other arts as 
well aa philosophic eloquence would receive the greatest addi- 
tion, if we should admire and praise, not those who are the 
first to recount those deeds, but such only as have finished, in 
the best manner, each of their undertakings ; not those who 
strive to treat of what no one before has ever spoken, but 
those who arc able to speak with sucb eloquence that no one 
else can approach them. 

Some indeed bliune those which are above the common 
standaiHl of the vulgar, and are labored tc* great pei'fection. 
They are so greatly mistaken as to measure them by such as 
are prepared lor an assembly of private deliberations : just as 
if Uiere were not a wide difference between these two kinds of 
oratory ; one of which has in view cautionary plans, and the 
other mere ostentation ; or as if it did not always follow, that 
be who can speak accurately can also express liimself in the 
plain language of men of business. It surely does not escape 
our notice that these persons praise only such as they deem' 
themselves capable of imitating. But I address my words 
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^t to Bucti as nre eoftWy contented, but to those nho will 
ive noiliin<; wliicti has entereil into tiie vain discnnrsea of 
Others, Imt gi'OW indignant and eetk in my rpeetihes for some- 
tliinfT tvbidt th<^f will not discover in those of olhbi's. To 
these for a short time I will address myself in even a still 
Lii^lier gtr'ain of vanity, with regaril to my pergonal affairs. I 
faave oliserved some in llie beginning of their disi-ourses to 
attempt to win the fnvor of their hearers, and to apologize 
for llieir orations ; some have I hear<l affirm tliat their per- 
foi'mrinces were extemporaneous ; and others that it was difE- 
cult for them to find words eqn^il to (lie dignity of their 
snliject. But if I do not aLM]uit myself in a manner worthy 
of my topic, my reputiition, and the time not only tliat I have 
emploj-ed in this composition but also of all my life, — if, I 
My, I will not do nil this, — I will not ask to be allowed any 
npology, but to be laughed nt and scorned by all. For I 
shidl certainly deserve this, if, having made such great prom- 
ises. I shall in nolliing excel the efltirts of others. Ami this 
is all I thought proper Id premise concerning myself. Those 1^ 
who speak of public affairs in such an assembly as litis, imme- 
diately, in the beginning of their orations, inform their hearers ^ 
that, omitting all intestine quari'ela, they ought, in alliance, t^i 
turn their arms against the Barbarians (Persians), and num- 
ber over the calamities which occur from mutual warfare, and 
the great advantages which accrue from an inroad into an 
enemy's cnuntry ; they say indeed the truth, but do not lay 
the founrlation of their discourse upon a solid basis, which 
would answer fully their intention. 

For some parts of Greece are dependent on U9. and others ' 
I the Lacedemonians; the different forms of govemment 
which they live, in this manner particularly distin- 
^hes them. Whoever thinks that the i-est of Greece will 

mon cause before the principal cities are ^ 
fends, shows great simplicity, and is far from holding an 
liquaintance with public afiiiirs. But it becomes those who 
t only pompous diseoui'ses, but are willing also to 
) some good effect produced by them, to seek lor those 
s which may persuade the two leading cities to be con- 
kited with equality^Bud divide the supreme command : in a 
iord, to gain those advantages over the Barbarians that they 
o gain over the rest of Greece. It would be 



no (lifBcuUy to bring our city to a just compositio 
will be more difficult to persuade the Lacediei 
I <^ they liave entertHined a false opiDion that ibo Bupremaey of 
Greece ia their natural right and property. liut should any 
one be ablo to convitiee their prejudice, that this honor 
belongs rather to our city than to theirs, they would lay aside 
r t^ jealous disputes and coucur in the common good./ Others, 
therefore, ought to have begun here, and not have given 
advice about what was allowed by all before, hut have recon- 
ciled tliese fatal differences. I shall in this view, for the com- 
mon good, employ the chief part of my diEcourse to this end, 
tliat 1 may gaiu ihis point, ra.srj promote the general interest, 
and, after I have healed our intestine quarrels, persuade us to 
a conTcderate war against lyninny and the common enemy. 
But, if this should be impi-acticuble, that I may show who ace 
the imfiediment of so much good to Greece, and make it mau- 
ifest to all, that in former ages our city, governed by the eea, 
even now claims, without injustice, a national precetleney. 
For this I shall make evident that, if it ia just that eveiy one 
should be most honored in that in which he has hud the most 
experience and ia the best qnalilieil for, then, indispntably, wo 
have a right to the chief conimnnd, which we formerly enjoyed 
by common consent ; for none will ever show me a city which 
has so excelled in land wars as ours has done in the greatest 
\f\'i. dangers by sea, for the common tauseof Greece. But should 
' this not appear a just reason for some, because in the course 
of things changes in power and title must happen (do govern- 
ment continuing always in the same slate), yet they will allow, 
at least, principality or chief authority, hke other honorary 
titles, to be either the property of the first possessors or of those 
<, who have been eminently the benefactore of" Greece. I per- 
suade myself that in all these regards we linve the advantage ; 
for the farther any one investigates, the more visibly we will 
I leave our enemies behind in their pretensions, \ It is admitted 
on all sides tliat our city is the most ancient, ifie largest, and 
the most renowned of Gi-eece. And, though this ia the noblest 
ibundaliou for honor, we have stiil further pi-etensiona to it, 
for the following reasons : we possess, I affirm, this territory 
without the expulsion of others i we neither found it at first 
desert, or mixed of several collected nations, but as-nalurally 
Bs gloriously had our origin from this very part of the earth 



which ye now occupy; and therefore may juslly be tailed 
the lawful natives of the place from the fli'sC order of the 
primevul world: and w^ may reasonably give our city the 
dexii'St nnmes of rein don ; for we ulone of all lUe Greeks 
may call our city our nourisher, our native toil, and molher. 
Kow it certninty becomcB those who, without n Uush, can 
glory iu iheir original, to put in a reasonable plea for thief 
authority, frequency boast of iheir paternal lilies, as ibey are 
able m appeal to all history for the truth of such a noble 
beginning. The grandeur of our nation, 1 affirm it again, 
and the privilege of forluue in Ibe original of our stale, give 
us no less cause than I have meolioned of just glory aud lofty 



prove the glorious benefactions of our anccBloi's, we 
mine into the periods of time from the beginning, 
and give the history of our political nelions ; for we shall by 
this mean» iiud our city the iovenlor of all the advantages 
and preparations of war, and almost the source of evi-ry art 
and science by whiob our lives and states are rendered more 
hnppy nud secure. But I shall not meniion the lesser benefits 
received from our nation, which titne (as being of less tuomeiit) 
lias obscured ; but such as on account of iheir esceilence nre 
mentioned in hiatory, allowed and praised by all men. I assert 
it, that what both Greece nod huntaukind stand most in need 
ofi was first known a.nil made common by our eity ; and though 
this may seem fabulous by its antiquity, yet it is proper to 
mention it here : for Ceres coming into our country, when che 
followed her ravished daughter, and being benevolently dis- 
posed toward our ancestors for their hospitality (but ihu jinr- 
ticnlars are unlawful to be told, except to the initiated), she 
gave ihem two gifts which are of the noblest nature, — ihc art 
of propagating corn, and covering the fields every year with 
rich harvests, which drew mankind from a savage life i she 
likewise taught ihem her sacred mysteries, in which whoever 
are initialed have good hopes in regard to lile. death, and 
ftiturity. Now, our city was not only grateful to the gods, but 
such a lover of mankind that, possessed of such Bui)erior hap- 
piness, it envied not this felicity to others, hut made all par- 
takers of its privileges ; and even now we have of this an 
^ijAoniial remembrance. I have acqnaintcd you with the advnn- 
a, benefits, and public goods which have accrued fiom our 



ancestors ; but if nny one is yet diffident of wliat I said, when 
I liai'e added a few more circumstances, 1 dare say no one 
L i^Q will bo so unreasonable aa to donbffiti/for, in tlie firat place, 
if antiquily seems liable lo uncertainty, we Bliooid the rather, 
on accoanl of ancient reports, believe tbe actions to liave hap- 
pened ; Bince that the more persons have lieard and »]iaken of 
them, though they are not of modern date, we should judge 
them more credible lor the number of attcstators. Eat we 
are not compelled to have recourse only to antiquity for proof: 
we may judge of this unity by a surer criterion ; for moat of 
the Grecian cities, as a remembrance of our former benefits 
to them, send us annually the fii'st-fruits of their harvests; 
and the Pythian Oracle, ou account of some having neglected 
the duty, has ordered them to send in their propoi'tious, and 
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ith us, if the legality of a 
L oracle confirms, and the 
1 I'espect of which ancient 



discharge themHelves towanl t 
ackno wiedgment. 

Now, what can gain credit v 
public right does not, which a 
greatest part of Greece allows ; 

fame agrees with present fact, and tlie practice of several 
cities ratifies it by example? But, setting aside all that I 
have been saying, we ehall find by history tliat the fii'i^t of 
mankind did not enjoy all the present commodities of humaii 
life, but by degrees, ttu'ough industry and invention, procured 
themselves its present conveniences. Now, who are more 
likely either gratuitously to have recdved them from the 
gods or to have found them out themselves? Shall we sup- 
pose any othei's than those who are allowed by all to have 
been the first, the most ingenious by nature, most religioua 
and grateful toward the gods ? What honors, then, the authors 
of the forcmentioned l>enefiis deserve, I thiuk it needless here 
to inform your equity aud wisdom ; for certainly nothing can 
equal such great obligations. Ye, therefore, I say, linve these 
glorious pi-oofe to give of the greatest, the first, and most 
tmiversal of all human benefactions. 

In the same time or near it, our city saw the Barbarians in 
possession of the largest territories, the Gi-eelts enclosed in a 
narrow place, and, on account of its narrowness, laying 
ambnscades for one another, raising armies, and perishing 
either by famine or in bailies. U]>on this occasion Athena 
did not neglect the public interest, but seut to neighboiing 



s skilful leBxlera, who, collecting the mo^t indigent, and 

»)ining tbcir leaders, (.-onquered Lhe Barbarians in buttle, 

d built several diiea on both sides of the continent, peopled 

he islands, and saved botli those who foUowed tlicm and 

e who stayed behind in Iheir own country ; for they left the "; 

!r Bufficient land to cultivate, and they gained for the first 

« than tliey had been possessed of. In a woi-d, tliey seized 

r their courage and bravery on all that compass of land 

«ce now possesseB i bo that, to those who (.'ame 

if aTid had a mind to imitate their example, they made the 

ertakiog very easy ; for they needed not to expose their 

V acr[uisitioii, but to go and possess wliat lauds were 

aady freed from enemies. And who now can show a pre- 

lency juster than this, which was established before many 

" 'an cities were built ; or more commonly bene- 

ial than what was the destruction of the Barbarians, and 

; of liberty and plenty to the Grecians ? / Nor, though 

r city excelled others by the glory of its actions^ did it 

pise the rest of Greece, but made the beginning of its 

leficence ; providing the necessaries of life, wiiich must be 

e foundation of alt the added pleasures and advantages of it. 

1, judging mere necessaries not sufflcient to make life eli- 

i, our city took such care for the rest, that nouQ of all the 

Ib which ara not (he gifts only of the gods, but the effects 

f society, have been acquired without our city, but the most 

d greatest of them by its industry and invention : for, find- 

ihs Greeks living without law, and scattered in the country, 

e of them oppressed by the nobles, and others ruined by 

rchy, Athene Ireed them irom this calamity, conquering 

.ta, and pi'oposing itself an example of a moderate gov- 

ent to all ; for it was our city which first established laws 

d settled aii equitable commonwealth. This is evident from 

: those who at first accused others of murder, and were 

; that judgment should be given according to equity and 

i, not determined by violence, sought a solution of these 

i, indeed, in respect to those acta which are necessary 
b, as well as those that are invented for tlie pleasure of 
1 will find that our city, either as the inventor or im- 
', communicated them to otbecs. Its other economy of 
ment likewise was homaue; hospitable, and equitable 
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Umaid all. For it acoommodnted itself not only to audi 
u were in ueceseity, but such likewise as would enjoy in^ 
freedom their acquired possessions ; nor was it improper 
either for the bappy or distressed to take refuge under, but 
made it eligible for both to live with, ns, either as seekirg the 
security of their just pleasure or an asylum in calamity. 
Besides, our city fioding the country not plentiful in all fruits 
but abounding in some and deficient in others, and that there 
was need of exporting some and importing others, she rem- 
edied also this evil ; tor she made the Pynens, as it were, 
B common mart in the midst of all Greece, which had such a 
variety of necessaries and merchandise, that what was ditHcult 
to be found single in other places, it was easy to find here in 
the greatest abundance. How, they certainly deserve praise 
who have instituted public assemblies, because they have 
introduced a custom whereby, as in common league and 
laying aside all enmities, we might meet together in national 
amity and friendship i and thus, offering prayers and sacrifices, 
remember our mutual consanguinity, be more kindly disposed 
toward one another, renew our former liospi tali ties, contract 
new friendships, nor suffer this meeting to be unprofitable 
either to the lowest or the highest class of citizens : but, iu this 
universal conflict of Greece, let the rich and nobles have an 
opportunity of displaying their happiness and magnificence, 
and the lower rank of seeing them contend for glory, and 
emulate each others' virtues. Thus none are deprived of » tibare 
iu the common pleasures ; but some are delighted in seeing the 
combatants strive to gain their approbation, and the com- 
batants pleased to see all nssembled to beliold their porfbm 
ances. Now, such being the high privileges of a univt 
assembly in a nation, our city has not yielded to others in 
regard. For it has instituted scvenil nolile and most glor 
shows : some distinguished by splendor and expense, others b_ 
liberal arts and proofe of eloquence, and, finally, some by t 
e of both these advantages. The multitude which c 
iccasions come to us is so great, that whatever plea 
received from general company. is abundantly found i| 
our city and country. Here we may meet with the firmed 
and most generous friendship, and all the variety of agreeaU 
conversation ; here we may see the most noble athletic game4 
and trials not only of strength and swiftness, but hear proofl 
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^^^Bhe most consummiite reason and eloquence ; in short, we 
H^Bv' ^^ ^" n^nly qualities, and proportioned rewards Tor 
B .tfasin : for, beiides her own gifts, Atlieua persuades other ciciea 
to join in tier generosity ; and wliatever she judges couducive 
(o public good rectives praise and approbation from all man- 
kinfl. Besides, I further add this, that the assemblies mode 
aller long spaces of time by other cities are scarcely sooner 
mot than tliey are dissolved. But whoever comes to our city 
finds in it, as it were, a perpelua! successive assembly from all 
parts of Greece. 

Now that genuine philosophy which found out all these 
advantages, facilitated the meaa^ of acquiring them, taught us 
the rules of humanity, and rendered us sociable to one 
Koother, removed the calamities ws suffer either from igno- 
rance or necessity, and inlbrmed us how to shun the one and 
bear wisely the oilier ; that philosophy, I say, was certainly 
the invfoiion of our city, wliich always cultivated that per- 
fection of our reason which all men desire, but too many 
envy in those who inti possessed of it: for our city was not 
ignorant that this is tlie noble faculty by which we are dis- 
tinguished from heasts; and that by our excellence in this we 
linve ^ined our ndvantngo over them iu all uiher things. She 
I likewise observed that, in regai-d to other actions, the effects 
were oftiimat strangely impeded or disordei'ed liy fortune; so 
that frequently the wise are frustrated, and the imprudent and 
rasli sui^cessful ; but, on the contrary, that eloqueace and 
philosophic discourages are not to be ex|iectud from the stupid 
■lid vicious, liiit from men of improved genius and refined 
ririue; and that tliose who are esteemml to excel in wisdom, 
are liy this fncalty most distinguished from the grovuliing- 
mladed and ignonint; tlmt^ likewise, those who are liberally 
educated are not so much admii'ed for their coumge, riches, or 
any such advanln;>es, as they are rendered famous fay the art 
of speiiking and the strength of llieir reason. This is the 
rarest fvidaitce of a man's iilucntion ; and those who exceed 
others ia eloquence and knowledge are not only powerful in 
their respective elties. but likewise have great honor every- 
where. Now, our city has so far surpasted all the rest of 
mankinil in political prulenee and Hrtful persuasions, that 
llio.ae who were the disciples of our philosophers have become 
to otiusr people; nay, our city has caused ibut the 
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name of Greeinn no louger seems to be ihe mark of n DnfiiM 
but, of ^ood sense and understanding: those are called Greek 
that, linve had the advantage of our educaliou, ratber than t1 
Datives of Gi'eei-'e. 

But tliat I may not seem (o dwell upon particulars when 
have pi-omi^ed to sjieak upon the sum of affaii-s, or praise on 
dty from these topics, because I have not sutRdent matter ft) 
doing so, ou ni^couiit of its glory and distinction in war, If 
what I have said he suiJicient for those who admii'e thei 
excfUcnces I hove hitherto mfnlione<l. I judge that, nolwitli 
slaiiding, our ancestors deserve no less esteem for their beroi 
actions and voluntary dangers for the public good m wgf 
than on account of their general beneficence to all P 
for they have not undergone cither small, common, or 
hazards ; on the contrary, great, noble, and dreadful confltcb 
some for their own country, and fome for the liberty of oih< 
states. They have ever communicated the happiness of thai 
city to others, and revenged at their own expense the insul' 
and injuries done to the Gi'ecians ; insomuch that goi 
accused onr city of imprudence in patrouidng the _^^ 

not perceiving that they highly praise us by thi^ impntatioti 
for it was not our ignorance of what advaninges 
strong alliances tlint maile us act in this manner; but thong 
we unilerfitond belter than any men the consequences i 
aupL'rior power, yet we chose rather to assist llie weak, erfl 
to our own detriment, than join with tlie strong t< 
injustice and oppression, though we miglit have been tl) 
gainers by such a conduct. Any one m.ty know the strong 
of our city by the embassies and supplications whicji }ia^ 
been sent ; but I shall pass over such as have h 
lately, or upon small occasions. 

But, long hefora the Trojan times (for it is proper to begi 
thence in discussiims of this nature), tiie descendants of Hei 
oules came to our cily, and, a little while before t' 
luH the son of Taliius, who was king of Argos. He, havin 
met wiih the ndvei-sity of war at Thebes, and not able I 
carry off and bury those that lay (lain under the Cadmia 
citadel, entreated our cily to take part in the commoo distref 
of hiuniiD nature, nor ui'glect (hose who had lidleu by t 
chance of war, nor permit Ihem to lie unburied. and thus le 
BO ancient, national, and religious a rite be broken through 



As for the iJescendnnts of Hercules, fleeing from the persecu- 
tion of £ur;stlicus, and »ot regarding other cities as incapa- 
ble of nssisting tliem, but judging our cily strong and generous 
enough to sliow her gratitude for those benefits whereby tlieir 
fnther had obliged all mankind, tliey sued for the patronage 
of Aibens aloue against oppression and violence. From htuce 
it is evident timt even in that time our city had a distinguished 
honor, and now puts in lis claims not without solid grounds to 
precedency : for who would ever have recourse to parties 
weaker than themselves, or to such as were subjected to others, 
and pass by those who had the greatest authority and power ; 
especially, coming not about private affairs simply, but a pub- 
lic interest, which it is not probable any would undertake to 
defend, but such as thought themselves worthy of being at 
the head of all Gretce ? Now, it is clear they were not 
deceived in their expectations from our ancestors ; for our 
city, entering into a war on account of those who felt before 
Thebes, aa well as for the protection of Hercules's children 
■gainst Eurystheus, having attacked the first, they obliged 
them to give up the deud bodies, to be decently buried by 
thdr relations ; and, upon the Peloponnesus making an inroad 
into Aitica wilh Eurystheus, they met and defeated them, by 
this means putting an end to the tyranny of Eurystheus over 
the family of Hercules. Though they were justly admired 
before for tiieir nohle actions, yet they became still more glori 
ous by such generous patronage foi they perlormed bo 
effectually what they had undertaken thit they cast such 
weight into the balance of fortune that he who implored 
eur succor, having conquered his enemie" acquired wlat 
ever he had wished by our nssist^nce But EurjElhcus, 
expecting to have been superior bemg himself taken prisoner, 
was forced to become a suppliant to our governmenL And 
this is worthy of observation, that he who surpassed the 
digniiy of human nature, who was begotten by Jupiter, and 
vfaile a mortal had godlike strength, was yet oppressed and 
^annized over during life by Eurystheus ; hut no sooner had 
tiie tyrant ti'espassed against us, but he met with such a severe 
fortune that, falling into the hands of Hercules's childj-en, he 
finished his life with dishonor. 'Though I could mention 
many kindnesses and favors done to the Lacedaemonians by 
our countrymen, yet I have only spoken of this; for the on- 
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spring of Ilercules, the ancestore of vhom now reign i 
LttcedcBRion, taking opportunity of that protectiou wtiieh w 
bad given them, returned to ihe Felofionnesus, possessed theis 
selves of Argos, Lacedtemon, and Mj'cenic, beciime foundei 
of Sparta, and the original source of nil the liappinees th 
natives now enjoy :/'which the Laced ainionians ought n 
hare forgotten ; or ever to have invaded tliis eountry, fron 
which their ancestors' kings, returning with aid, were estal^ 
lished with such great happiness ; nor have exposed this eit; 
to danger, which had hazarded so much her own tranqnillit; 
for the SODS of Hercules ; nor granted royalty to his descend 
anls; nor had endeavored to bring into servitude the authon 
of the whole family's condition and liberty. But if, setting 
aside generous benefactors, we return again to our first subjecl 
and give the plmnest and strongest reasons which obtain fo 
my position, is it natural that foi'eigners should be honorei 
above the original inliabitanis? that those who have 
ceived favors be preferred to their benefattoi's, and supplic 
to their protectors ? I can give a still shorter demonstratJo] 
of these truths. 

Of all the cities of Greece at that time, Argos, Thebes, ami 
Lacedtemon were the greatest, except ours, and now continual 
to be so. Now it is certain that our ancestors so far excelled^ 
all the other Greeks, that they sent their express orders ti^ 
Ihe Thebans to desist from war, in the calamity of the Argive^ 
though the Thebans were in the very height of power; butj, 
in respect to Hercules'a children, after conquering the Argives 
and other Feloponnesiana in battle, our city both freed the cit 
izena and founders of Sparta from the dangers which f 
ened them on account of a haughty and insulting enemy; 
thai I cannot possibly see how any one can produce a betta 
plea for the leading authority in Greece, than such pubhi 
universal benefits conferred on all. 

It seems proper to me here that I should apeak of thosa 
actions wbicli reflect glory upon our ancestors for their bravft 
resistance of the Barbarians ; especially since I have designet 
the discourse to be an exhortation to all Greece, by commoi 
consent, to make a confederate war against them. Should '. 
now enumerate all the diUiculties and hazards of such a glori 
ous enterprise, I should draw out my oration to i ' 
erata length. But I will endeavor, with the same brevi^ 
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and clearness, to exjilain myself aboiit wliat !s most momeatoua, 
as I liave Ijitely done in such topics on which I spoke. 'The 
nations who have the moat extended power are the Scythians, 
ThrHciaiia, and Persians. These are all of them oar certain 
enemies ; and our eitj is constantly maligned and exposed to 
danger by iliem. Now what will be left for my opponents to 
contend, if I prove that those Grecians, who could obtain 
equity from othera by iheir own ]>ower, have always humbly 
songht for the nssistance of our city, and that the Barbai-iana 
never entertained a design of enslaving Greece biit they 
slwaya attacked oui- country first ? The most memorable war 
that has happened was the Persian ; and yet there are to be 
found in ancient history no less proofs of what I assert : for, 
when Greece was yet in a low and obscure condition, the 
Thrncians, under their general Euraolpus, the son of Neptune, 
and the Scythians, with the Amazons, daughters of the god 
Mars, made an invasion ou our country, not indeed at the 
same time, but when each of them were ahsolnte in Europe. 
Thougli tliey hated the whole Grecian nation, yet they found 
preteusioua of a private quarrel with us : judging that by this 
means they should have to contend only with one city, hut 
thereby make themselves masters of all. /They did not, how- t^ 
ever, succeed ; for, though they fought only witli our ances- 
tors, yet they were as entirely defeated aa if tliey had contended 
with all mankind. This is clear from what ihey suffered ; for 
the history of those calamities would not have continued 
through such a series of time, unless this war had far exceeded 
sll before it. It is likewise said that not one of ihe Amazons 
relurueil back again, and that those who remained behind on 
account of the loss here were deprived of their own kingdom. 
As for the Thrncians, who in that time were our immediate 
neighbors, after the invasion they left so much land behind 
them that ibere arc established in their place several and 
various nations, and many large and strong cities are built 
and inhabited. Now such instances as these are glorious 
pretensions for those who put in a claim to distinguished 
honor and authority. But of a like nature with this bravery 
(aa was fitting) were the feats, in the Pei-sian war, of the 
posterity of these heroes, — the war begun by Darius and 
Xerxes ; for this latter war, being the greatest that has ever 
been meDtiooed in history, the most dreadful dangers, aa it 



were n deluge rushing in on nil sides, ihe enemy at tim san 
time persuading diemselvea thai tliey wire invincible by the 
numbei-E, their nllies likewise glorying in their etreitgth ^oi 
anccstoi-a attacked them courageously, and, getting the betti 
of botli, were judged worthy by all Greece of the Lighfl 
honors for their zeal and fortitude in the comir 
Soon after they had deferred to them the sovereignty of 
sea. This all Greece concurred in, even those wlio noi 
endenvor to deprive us of it. But I would not here have a 
one think that I am ignorant that the Lacedsmoniuna at t 
same time wei-e authors of great advantages lo the Greei 
from hence, though I judge our city deserving of the highi 
praise, tlmt, though she had such noble antagouists, she si 
gained ao far the superiority in public merit. 

I alinll insist something longer upon Ihe merits of tht 
two eities, and not run them lightly over, that both may pi 
us in memory of our ancestors' valor and virtue, as well . 
our hei-editnry hatred to the Uarbarians. And let me st 
here, that 1 am not insensible how difiicult it is for me, wl 
spe:Lk of tilings whieh have been largely treated of befoi 
and this by the mo.it eloquent citizens at public lionorai 
buriale, lo express myself with suitable dignity: for the mo 
distinguished actions of both, and such as are worthy of praii 
have been already celebrated by others, and only 
opportunity seems lo be left for me to add any more; j 
still I ought not to omit what is left for me, but willing 
embrace every occasion of doing such glorious rivals jilstio 
since this will be conducive to the public good and mutu 
emulation. Now I believe it will be allowed by all, that tha 
who have turned off the calamities of Greece by the oppoi 
tion of their bodies have a title to Ihe greuieat eiicomiuiB 
nor is it profier hei-e to pass over in silence those who livi 
before the breaking out of this war, and governed in eai 
city; for it was ihey who exercised their posterity in vii'tu 
and inspired their citizens with such noble thoughts as rei 
dered them terrible antagonists to the Barbarians, For thi 
did not neglect the public, nor enjoy its revenues as a propert 
while tliey looked on its intereaU us none of tlieirsj but tbt 
took care of them as their own, and abstained from maEit 
prey of their coimtry's treasures, as from what belonged ; 
;«lth only ; nor did they measure happiness I 
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td, but the; thought the noblest and rareat riches were the 
I of public love und general praise, and leaving 
1 iuheriinuce lo tljeir children : for they euvied not 
e another's nuilndousness, uor uxerci^ mutual cumities, 
t thought it a lar gi'catcr evil to be disprHised by their 
bllow-citizena timn lo lose with glory their life ibr their 
;ry ; nnd they were then even more ashamed for any 
diagrscea ihfin we are now for our private infamies and 
, 'II was by BU(;h piinciples that they were as careful of 
1W3 and rults which i-egiird diiily domestic duiies as of 
e which are cnkulaled for ihe security of public conti-acta ; 
;y knew (hat guch as were insfiired with a love of virtue 
tegrity would not slnnd in need of many writings, but 
a few simple formulas would live in amity both in private 
I public intei-esla. Anil they were of that humaue, civil 
n as to eontend with each, not for superiority by the 
u of rivals, but who should have the honor of most benelit- 
j the eiiy ; and ihey made associations not in view of pri- 
e advantages, but uf doing good to the populace. In the 
e noble design, they consulled the happiness of others, and 
;r insulted or oppressed ihe rest of Greece, They thought 
IS their duly lo conduct their armies, and not lyrannize 
' lliem : and they chose rather to be called their generals 
1 lords, their preservei's than destroyers; persuading the 
' "wring cities by friendly actions, not subjecting them by 
They made their words more respected nud depended 
a we do our most solemn oaths; and were as religious 
■ers of their laws and treaties aa if they were the cove- 
ts of fate and necessity ; nor did they |)ride themselves ia 
•GT, but in living virtuously, and being distinguished by 
r modesty niul temperance. They hull the same disposi- 
towai-d the weaker ns Ihey should have wished the 
o have towai-d them; and though they judged their 
n city their particular care and property, yet they thought 
" ioa their native, common country. 

B by these maxims, and accustoming the youth to such 
iciplea, that ihey rendered their sons sul'Ii brave antag- 
lista of the Asiaiics that no poeis or orators could ever by 
r praises equal the glory of their heroic actions. And I 
': they deserve excuse, for it is as dlificult to worihily 
« those who have excelled all iu their actions as it ivuuld 



be to^ reasonably praise those who are void of all mei'it. 
the latter there ia no subject for jiuuegyrie, iiud tlie former by 
divine virtues surpass uU eloquence. 

For how CRD they eveo be compared wilh those (if W8 
should not injui-e them) who fought before Troy ? For tbes^j 
besieged one city, iu a tltigcnug wur, for ten years ; but tiusii 
posterity overthrew the collected foreea of Asia in a shoFi 
time, — not only saved iheir own cities, but recovered the lihi 
erty of ull Greece. What must we think their virtues imi 
tabors to have been that they might bo praised living Whet 
they advanced with alacrity to certain death, that they mighi 
be honored and esteemed in their graves?/ I believe thai 
some god stirred up this war that he might have the pteasur) 
of exercising and admiiing such heroism and nmaziug valor) 
that men of such exalted natures should uot be unknown 01 
lost in the oliscurity of death, but be equal to those who de- 
rived their blood from heaven, and were styled demi-gods! 
for they likewise were aubject in their bodies to commof 
mortality, but left behind them an immortal fame acquired 
by their deathless actions. 

Wherefore, as I have gaid, our ancestors and the Lacedra 
monians were always emulous of each other ; and aX that timOi 
especially, they contended in the race of glory, not as enemiei 
but a; noble-minded rivals ; not flattering the Burbariatm bi 
bring Greece uuder a common slavery, but joining in mutual 
bravery to effect the safety and liberty of our native country) 
They disputed, indeed, for the prize of glory, and whi^ 
of them sliould be the principal authors of the happiness ci 
Greece. Tliey showed their distiugujsbed courage Arst of sM 
against the forces sent by Daiius; for, wheu they made a 
descent ioto Attica, we did not expect any succor, but, tliiuk< 
ing the war our own common danger, we met in buttle the 
despisei's of all Greece, having none but our own resourca 
and a few auxiliaries against such gi-eat multitude, as cheep 
fully as if all our hazard had been in mercenary troopst 
But the Lacedasmoniaus. indeed, no sooner knew of the ia 
vasion ofAttica, than, omitting all other business, they bastenea 
to our assistance, marching with as much rapidity as these 
would have done to save tlieir own country from devastatit 
and plunder. This is a token of the zeal and despatch that 
r was then exerted by our ancestors ; as it is said of them tbatf 



e (lay tlicy licnrd of the BarbarionB' tleBcent, ihey 

lai'clied to (irolect tlie froiitiei's, nnd, giving bailie, raisL-il an 

wrtal trophy by llie ruin of the iiixidigious Persitin army; 

tbe LacedfgmoiiiniiB mart-hed in tlirae days and nights 

3 fnrlong.s, with their whole army, to show their zeal and 

~')n in ihc pursuit of glory; and our ancestors mnde 

e speed alone to meet the common enemy, before their 

luld meet them. After this, the war ogniti' breaking 

X under Xerxes, who, daring to leave his palace and eon- 

] army aa genei'al, nnd gathering togtither the whole 

I of Asia, came upon us with the deluge of a^ ocean- 

B power, as it ia impossible tor words to esju'css. 'He was ' 

1 to that excess of pride thut he imagined it an easy 

lerprise to enslave all Greece ; and. designing to give a. 

re than mortal power, he ceased not till he effected 

tprodigy that hiis lieen celebrated by all, viz^ to make hia 

n the continent, and march over ihe sea on loot as 

ra ground ; lor he made a bridge over the Helles- 

, and dug a ditch through Mount Athoa, by the innu- 

tblB hands of his army. Aguinst a king of such an 

ing mind, who had effecred such wonders, we and 

p Lacediemoiiiana divided ihc danger. The Lacedtcmon- 

U choso out ol' their men 1,000 foot and a few allies, with 

a of iutercepting the pass at Thermnpyls ; but our 

7a iilled with sailors and warrioi's sixty galleys at Ar- 

. Nor did they show Huch intrepidity out of contempt 

e enemy, but rather out of an heroic emulntion of eauh 

mrage and resolution. The Lacedaemonians emulated 

f ou the plitina of Marathon, and songht to eqnitl it, 

^ sst our city should again become the sole cause of the 

f of all Greece, But our ancestors were dusirous of 

serving their acquired fame, and of making it evident to 

.t they did not conquer befora by fortune, but by their 

sa and earuestnei^s. Besides this, they had in view la 

[ng the Greeks to improve their maritime powers, and hIiow 

k that conduct and bi'avcry, in this respect prevail over 

jlJtitudeH. Though both showed equal bravery, yet Ihey 

I not equal success; for the Lacediemonians were slain, 

1, lliough they conquered by their virtue and cuurage the 

r of death itself, nevertheless they 6uiib under the mul- 

is af their enemies; for it is not lawful to say of such 



undaunted heroes that Ihey were or could be vanquished: n< 
one of them but scoiimd ignoble flight. Our sucestors, c 
the contrary, immediately ronquered the first sliips of tl 
Persians: but, when tbey heard that the Barbariaus b( 
gained the passage, they sailed back, and so consulted t) 
public good lhjit,.Hller lliey had achieved many noble exploil 
they particularly excelled tbemeelves iu the extremity of dai 
ger ;/for alt their alhes beiug dispirited, aud the FelopoS' 
nesiana wallingup the Isthmus, and seeking their nwn safely,- 
□ay, all the other cities being subjected to the Barbarians ai 
£gliiing on their side, except some that had been neglected ( 
account of tlieir incDDsiclerablcness, — our ancestors still r 
tained the same independence and magnanimity; for 1,2( 
ships aud an innumerable army being ready to invade Attic 
though they could promise themselves uo security, deprivi 
as bhey were of allies and all possible hopes, yet still bavii 
it in their power to avoid danger, nay, to receive distinguishi 
gifts, which thu king offered ihem, who judged tba^ if he ou 
joined to his own ihoir naval force, he should without dH 
cully make hiniiielf master of all Felopounesus, — notwithston 
ing liiis, I say, they rejected his proposal with a sublimit 
mind worthy of patriots aud true heroes. Nor did ihey i 
dulge a blind resentment against other Grecians by who 
they had been deserted, and accept the terms proposed by tl 
king ! but they resolved to contend alone for liberty, pardo 
ing and pityiug those wlio chose subjection and slavery: fi 
they tliouglit that humble and weak cities might consult the 
safety and ways, but that those who were emnlous of tl 
highest glory in Greece could not he excused if they shunro 
danger in tbe common cause of public good aud liberty. At 
as it is eligible to brave and virtuously -minded men i-ather 
clioose death than an infamous life, so it is more eligible f 
cities that excel in glory to be razed to their very foundatic 
than ever submit to sefvitude. It is certain our ancesto 
thought BO ; for, finding themseivea not a match for botJi tl 
sea atul laud forces of the king, taking all their ciliKei 
aboard of sbips, tliey sailed to an adjoining island, tliat tlif 
miyht thus not expose themselves all at once lo the chance i 
war. I may justly ciy out, How can we possibly imagii 
better men oi- gi'ealer lovers of Greece tlian such as liad tl 
courage, saving olher^ from slavery, to look calmly upon theil 




BhauEted city, their plnniiered country, their despoiled lem- 
' , theii- burnt shrines, the wliole war pouring in at nil 
I upon Altica? But this did not sullice them, for tliey 
dared alone to tight against 1.200 of the Bnrbarian ships. 
ladeed, they were not suffered to do this hy the rest, but ihey 
bad llie courage to have done it ; for the Feloponnesians, 
blushing lo see llieir virtues, and judging their own ruin must 
follow straight on theirs, and that, should they conquer unas- 
Bisted, ihey would disgrace all the other cities, — the Felopon- 
nesians, 1 say, were thus forced to come to their assisiance. 
I need not here, melhinbs, on this occasion, i-epresent lliR 
tumult of action, the shouts and mutual exhortations of the 
soldiers and sailors, and all the honors of such a dreadful con- 
flict. 

But what is peculiar and proper lo precedency in honor, 
I tliink it my duty to talie an opportunity of mentioning it ia 
this place ; for such wiia the glory a«d superiority of our city 
in its fluurishing coudilion, ihat, after it was left and abandoned, 
yet ils iiiLabitanis furnished more galleys and liects for the 
common cause than all the rest of Greece besides ; for ihera 
is no one so unjust an iidversnry to us as not to confess that, 
Uioiigh all Greece conquered in this sea-baitle, yet our city 
wus the immediate cause of so Hgrml a victory. And, in a 
future e.xpeditiou against the Biirliarians, who in equity can 
we think should have the highest cummiind ? Should it not 
be they who excelli-d in former wars, who gained the greatest 
applause, often alone exposed their lives, and were universally 
judged worthy of the highest honors ? Should it uot be they 
who left their own habitations for the public good, though they 
were sinciently the possessors of the greatest number of cities, 
and preserved ihem by their valor from the most dreadful 
calamities ? Must it not be said, willt reason, that we should 
EBlTcr great injustice if, after having borne the hardest labors 
in our natiau»l adversities, wo should now be judged only 
deserving of inferior honors? and though tliey originally 
took the foremost place of all, they now should be forced 
down to humbler rauks ? In the aforementioned times, I 
know, nit will agree that our city was the greatest cause of the 
pnldic good, and consequeutly ought to receive the pi-ece- 

liut, after all this, some now aecuse us of having been the 
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cause iilso cf mnny cnlamitiea to Greece after we lind received 
the Bovereigtity nf tlie seas ; [tnd they mention on I 
sioD the CHplivity of the Melii, and tlie totHl destruction of- 
the Scion*-nn)>. Uut I think this ie no proof that n 
unjustly, if some who dared to make war tipoii i 
aevbrely punished ; nay, I I'ather tliiuk tliat this is a cerlail 
mark that we had preitt regnrd for the interest of our allies^ 
since no cities under our patronage fell into like miBeneif!. 
Besides, if any olher states used a milder rule, they alone hav^ 
a right lo condemn us. liiit if thia had not linppened {not 
ii it possible lo keep so mnny cities in obedience without 
punishing the disobedient), how can it be olherwiae than just] 
to praise us, who, having shown our resentment but Hgaiust » 
few, were able lo maintain our sovereignty so long? And iioaS 
can doubl, melhiiiks, that those are the best patmns and pro- 
tectora of the Gi-eciaiis, under whose government the obedieDV 
have been in the most flomishing condition. Now, under au^ 
supreme Huthorliy, we shiill find that bolh private familie 
were in the hnppitst situation, and cities in the most improve! 
ing ami jluurisbing condition ; for we envied not their ir 
nor introduced troubles among them, or raised separate fftctiod 
that tliey might be divided and each party court our favor 
but, judging the concord of our allies a common good, we go^ 
emed all cities by the same laws, treating them us (riends doj 
not oa lords : directing, indeed, the universal aETuira of all thfl 
state, but leaving every one free in his own city; alwajN 
^ assisting the people and humbling tyrants, thinking it unjusj 
that a multitude should be slaves of a few, and the poora 
sort, though ill no way inferior, be exclnded from public poatoj 
and, though our native soil be a common property, that » 
should reign, otiiei'a be only Bojourners, and, though citis 
by nature, yet Iw deprived of a share in the goverumenti 
Hrtving these just objections against oligarchies, and mon 
than these, we estiiblisli the same form of government as wi 
used ourselves ; which, I think, I need not praise more a 
large, aa I can make the whole evident in a few words : fa 
we have continued for seventy years living under tliis form o 
goverument. secure against tyrants as well as Barbarians, with 
out civil dissenaions, and baring peace with all mankindl 
which certainly ail prudent persona ought to be glad of, rgtbai 
thaa upbraid us on account of our colonies, which wo havq 




sit into deserted places for the defence of tlie country, and 

Ipt out of & prospect ol' our own tidvnnUige iind emolumont. 

El proof of it; for. having a sinnll lerritory in respect 

)f inhabitants, hut n strong and united goveru- 

)iit having double the number of galleys that ull others 

ind being cajuible of contending with (lou1>le that num- 

K, and though Eubo^a was arljaceiit to Attica, and by nature 
■TanCageously situated for the superiority of the sea, end 
^celling all other islands in every respect, we did ihia island 
no injustice, and set an example of abstinence from oppres- 
sions when we had as much power over it as we had over our 
own territories. And this likewise that, though we well 
knew that tboae Greeks as well as Barbarians are most 
admired who, entirely destroying their neighbors, procure 
themseivea affluence and an inactive, indolent life, yet nothing 
of this kind tempted our ancestors to net unjustly by this 
island, and we were couienied with less affluence than others 
enjoyed, whom we had some plea of subjecting. Had we had 
avarice in view, would we not have retained Scione, and not 
voluntarily havi! given it away to the Plat^ana, who had run 
to ua for Buctor? But I say we parted with the posses- 
uon of all those lands which would have enriched our city. 
Now, after such an example of moderation, and such a proof 
of our equity and abstinence from other rights, dare those 
accuse us who have made themselves oppressive officers, 
rendered all former injustices done to their commonwealth 
comparatively small, and left no possibility for others to excel 
Ihera in violence, but, professing themselves lovers of the 
Lacedsmonian interests, by their practices confute their own 
declarations ; and, while they lament the fate of the Melians, 
refrain not fromi the most exorbitant oppression of theii' fellow- 
citizens ? For what injustice have they done, and what 
infamies and cruelties have they not perpetrated? la short, 
what crimes, though never of so revolting a nitture, have they 
abstained from? They have esteemed the rashest and most 
imprudent the most faithful to them, and flattered traitora and 
betrayers of their country as if they were its benefactors [ 
and even subjected themselves to slaves that they might 
tyrannize over citizens ; nay, have even honored public mur- 
derers and assassins more than tbeir parents. These facts 
are too notorious to admit of any coloring. And they have 



inspired us all with that inhumanify that, though, before the 
confusion of order on account of our happiness, in the Bmallest 
miafoi'tunes we were wont to have a number of condoiers and 
Bympathizers, yet under iheir government, on acconnt of the 
variety of onr domestic disasters, we have quite left off pity- 
ing one another; for they have allowed no one so much 
_ leisure as to commiserate his neighbor. .'Whom have they not 

|l*^^ violtiled? Or who was so retired from public affairs as not 
to share in the common misery, whicli was caused by their 
barbarity ? 

Lastly, are they not ashamed who have so ill-governed 
their own cities, to accuse ours of injustice and misinanage- 

But, moreover, they dare to object to us the lawsaits and 
sentences of our coarts, which happened in those times j 
thougli they put to death, without a legal condemnation, in. 
three months, more than our city arraigned during ail its gov< 
ernment. Bot, as for the banishments caused by them, th< 
Bsditjons and confusion of all laws, the changes in form a 
government, the insults done to youth, the violation of mar 
ried women, and the plundering of pi-ivate fortunes, wixK 
tongue or eloquence can enumerate, or ever painl them in ful 
colors ? But this I have to say, in a few words, that all the 
oppression and injustice committed by us might he rectified by 
one decree, but that it is an impossibility ever to redress tl» 
assassinations and crimes committed by them, ' On the con- 
trary, who would, I will not say, accept the present sort oi 
precarious peace, but that liberty the idea of which is pre« 
served only in writings and covenant, rather than that mild 
public economy which was preserved in our commonwealth 
I _. Who would desire such circumstances of public management' 
' wherein pirates are masters of the sea and armed soldier* 

seize the cities ; when citizens, instead of fighting with unani- 
mity against a common enemy, are in civil broils with ono 
another, and more cities have been taken 1^ force and enslaved 
during their rule than were before the peace ? Now, 
account of the frequent changes of government and ihi 
banishments which are the consequents, all bravery and com 
age seem extinct everywhere, and the banished lire more 
contented than they who are left behiiid ; for the latter fear. 
fiiturity, and the first hope for a better turn of affairs, and, in. 
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I general, all nre so far from liberty and the free enjoyment of 
their native laws tliat some cities itre subject to tyrnnts, some 
I are goverued bj a sort of military despoticjnasters, and others 
ruined to the very foundaiions, wbile of Btill others the Bar- 
barians have fully possessed themselves, — those Barbarians, 
I BHy, whom, upon their daring to pass over into Kiirope, and 
conceive higher ideau of their power than in wiBdom they 
ought, we 80 bumbled that they not only desisted from invad- 
ing us, but suffered their own coasts to be plundered. J I w 

And, though they came with l^JiO ships, yet wo brought 
them to that low state that they dared not Ui draw down a 
long ship within Phaselis, but remained quiet, wailed the 
opportunities of time, and distrusled their then condition and 
foi'cea. And that all this was owing to us, the ensuing calamity 
of our city has suHicieiitly declared ; for from the time we 
wei-e deprived of the sovereignty, all the fatal misforlunea of 
Greece look their origin. Alter our loss in the HctteBponl, 
while others were generals and admirals, the Barbarians con- 
quered by sea and became masters of it ; they seized the most 
of the islands, and made a descent upon the Laci'dcemonianB ; 
they took Cythera by storm, and, plundering and distressing 
all Peloponneswsr">ey sailed safely away again. But we 
shall be just judges of the greatness of the public calamity, 
if we examine the present treaties, and those which were 
made under us and transmitted down in writing; for then wo 
gave laws and prescribed bounds to the Persian monarch, 
ordering certain tributes, and forbidding the freedom of the 
sen; but he now regulates the states of Greece, appoinls what 
all shall do, and almost elects the magistrates of each respec- 
tive city. Exclusive of this, what has he not obtained ? la 
he not the arbiter of war ? lias he not directed the terms of 
peace, and been moderator in all our public interests P have 
we not, sailing lo him as to a sovereign prince, mnluHliy 
accused one another? do we not style him the Great King, as 
as if we were indeed his captives ? do we not in our intestine 
wars have recourse to him, place our hopes of safety and pro- 
tection in him, — in him, 1 say, who would willingly destroy 
08 all? hi. -.1 

Those who form a solid judgment of tliis, are displeased 
with the present stale of things, desire again our management 
of the public good, and resent the conduct of the Lacedxmo- 
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nianp, who preleiided at Ihe comtnenceraRnt lo Ihe cfunmoil. 
liberty of Greece, but ivlio in the conclusioa betrayed it U»| 
the Baibariana, made tlie lonians desert the interest of oiffl 
city, from wliich lliey came and by which tbey have oftef 
been saved, and even delivered them into the hands of t! 
common enemy; — from us, I Bay, they withdrew them, frc 
whom they formerly went to establish themselves theraj 
where they possess the territory ogiiiiist the Persians' i 
with whom they scarcely ever cease having war. | The L 
dEemoniRns then resented that we should pretend even legally 
to rnle those over whom we bad a ju»t nuthority ; but now* 
that they are sunk iuto such a degi-ee of slftvery, the Laceds&* 
monians are totally uncoDcerued about ihetn. Nor does it 
seem enough to the Persians that they pay tribute, see their 
strongholds possessed by the enemy's garrisons; but, besi<' 
their public calamity, they suffer more in their bodies tha^ 
very bought slaves, for no one of us treats so inhumanlj b 
servants as they do free persons. But the greatest misery o 
all is that they are forced to expose their lives in Hvetinj 
faster their own chains, to fight even against those who woul 
restore them to their liberties, and run those dangers wbcrei^ 
should they fail of victory, they must die ; but, coming off 
victorious, must render their servitude the more severe and 
inevitable for the future. Of all of which, w 
accuse as the authors but the Lacedsemonians? 
they have such great power, yet neglect their allies and friend! 
under such deplorable circumstances, and look on with ii 
ference while the Barbarians strejigthen their own empin 
with blood and bravery of the Grecians. ' 

And formerly, indeed, they drove out tyrants and assisted! 
the people ; but they are now so far changed thnt they enter 
into war with republics, and help to establish monarchies. In 
the time of peace they ruined Mautinea, seized Cadmeia, tlri 
Theban fortress, and now they are at war with the OlynthiaE 
and Fbliasians ; nay, they are even auxiliaries to Amyat 
king of the Macedonians, Dioiiysiua the tyrant of Sicily, a 
the Barbarian who lords it over Asia, that they may have ■ 
great power as possible. And what can possibly be i 
absurd than for the chief of Greece to make one mar 
lawless master of so many persons as surpass calculation 
on the contrary, hinder the greatest cities from using thd 



oivn laws, force tlieni to becomes slnv 
with Llie gieuti^Ht (liiriuiiliiea and losses 
most tL^tuiiishing of nil, i» to nee llioae 
paner fighting ulinoat coiii>hknily ugnir 
mubing a <!oui'ederacy of miituHl ossisl 
Nor let one think I apeak this out at' 
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ijcpliiined this in strong terms, though I said I designed this 
discoui'se aa a preliminjirj of common coiicoi'd ; for I have 
not B[>olien in Ihis view that I might publicly accuse the city 
of LntediEmon, but that, so fur as lies in oratory, I may dis- 
suade the Lacedemonians from entertaining aoy longer the 
same sentiraeuts. And it is impoiisible to lurn others from 
any crimes, or persuade ihem to contrary virtues, unless we 
etroiigly i-eprehend the guilty. We ought, indeed, think those 
men uur accusers who reproach u» with the design of hurting 
us, but to esteem those men our monitors who do it for our 
adviintnge ; fur we ought nut to put the same interpretation 
upon the same words, it' not spoken with the same intention ; 
but we hnvQ justly to blame them for this likewise, that they 
force their neighbors lo be sluves lo their own city, yet pro- 
cure nothing of a like nature for iheir allies. But would 
they once put an end to all contention with us, it will be in 
our joint power to make all the neighboring Barbarians the 
slaves of Greece, 

Now it ccrlaiidy becomes those who are by nature, and not 
casually, of a. noble mind, to attempt the aforementioned great 
euterprlse. and not grasp at tributes from the islanders : since 
the inhabitjints of islands ought to be the objeL'ts of compas- 
sion, since they are obliged by the scarcity of land to plough 
the very mountains ; but the inliabitants of the Asiatic couti- 
nent, on account of its vast estent, leave the greatest part 
uncultivated, from which, notwithstanding, they receive such 
variety of fruits as i-euder ihera immensely riuh nud opulent. 
I really believe that, should some intelligent stranger come 
from a foreign country, and see the pi-esent management of 
our public affairs, he would condemn ub of folly and frenzy, 
who run sui:h hazards for small advantages, when we might 
with safely acquire such HfHuence, — nay, destroy our own 
country, when we might engross the riches of Asia. Nor can 
""^nj thing be more profitable to the Persian than to furuish 
'i with a perpetual occasion of making war on one another ; 
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but we are so ftii- from diRtnrbing bis prosperity and easa^ 
that we endeavor to compasG fur Lim those Iroublea vih' 
HcciileiitHlly arise in his doniiniona. We eveu sufTer bim 
use one of the armies in Cyprus and besiege the other, thoug 
both of them are composed of Grecians, which two nrmia 
are fnenilly disposed to us, and have put themselves under t\H 
pntronngB of the Lacedie mania as ; snd ae for the forces undei 
the government of Tiribazus, the most serviceable of hit 
infantry has been raised in these parts, and the fisreatest nuni« 
ber of seamen have sailed from the coast of Ionia: all whit' 
troops would much more willingly plunder the coasts of Ab 
than £ght with their own countrymen for inaiguificant advai 
tages. But we blindly make no account of tliis, contend will|| 
one another for the Cycludes, and leave such a number o 
gallej's and strong powers in the haiidj of the enemy tliat 
with them he possessed some places, will have oihei's, and baa 
designs upon more. Thus he juslly despises us for our mite 
comlHCt, and hua effected what none of his aoceslors evaj 
couliJ ; for Asia is confesse<l both by us and the Laeedsmoniaii 
to be the king's right and pi-opei ty ; and he has so lordl; 
seized upon several Grecian citiea as lo demolish some, 
fortresses and put giirrisons into olJiers; and all this hns hap 
pened by our improvidence and folly, not his bravery am 

Some admire, indeed, the grandeur of the Persian's en 
pire ; sny he is very difflcult to conquer ; and mention on t! 
occasion the i-e volution which he has caused in Greeoi 
Now I thicik these very men are so fiir from disoouraginj 
that they strongly exhort, us to enter into a war with him 
for if, in the common union and fiiendship of all, lie shoul 
be hai'd to humble in the confusion of his slate, ought we iK 
doubly to fear such a time when the affairs of the Barbl 
rians shall be settled in tranquillity and <»)ncord. and we, as I 
present, divided, and bearing hostile dispositions ? 

Though they shoalcl be, as I have said, of the opinion men 
tioned, that they do judge ralionnlly of the king's power; bu 
coulil they indeed show us that in any time he had prevailei 
over both cities united, then we should have even noi 
cause to fear his superiority. If this they cannot do, hut whe: 
we were at variani:e, that only then, by joining with oni 
he seemed to gain a sort of glory, — this, I say, is no proof g 




I itrenglh at nil ; Tor in fluch eircutnslnnces we must lie sen- 
_ B)le Iliut a little cliange of balance enuses great alterations. 
And I may sny tliis in respect to the Cbians, that, n'itli wliich- 
Boever of ub tliey joined, tliat pnrty was sure to iiave tlie com- 
mand of tile sen. But we are aot to considci" tlie king's 
power aa in confederacy with either of us, but when he fought 
only with liia own forces. And first, in the re-volt of Egypt, 
what did he effect against those who took possession of it? 
Did not he send thither the most renowned of the Persians, — 
Acrocamos, Tithraustes, and Fhamabzus ? The^e generals, 
after three years' stay there, and suffering more distresses 
than they inflicted upon their adversaries, were at lust foi'ced 
to i-eturn so shamefully as not only to leave the revoltera 
possessors of Egypt still, and not contented with liberty, hut 
slio attempting to make themselves lords of the bordering 
states. After this ho made wars upon Evagoms, wlio is 
regent but of oua city in the island of Cyprus, and abandoned 
by our treaties, and though Evagoras had a loss by sea, and 
only three Lumliiad spearmen to defend his territory, yet the 
Peraiau has not been able to get ihe better of such small 
forces, but has already employed to no purpose six years of 
Struggle, As we may conjecture of futurity by what has hap- 
pened, it is more probable some others will revolt bi-fore he 
can take Evagoras's city, there are always such delay and 
procrastiiiatiou in the conduct of the king's alt'iiira. ^ the 
wars of Cnidos he had the assistance of the Lacediemoniaa 
allies, on account of iheir too severe government, as well as 
ours ; and Conon, who was a most vigilant general, faitiiful to 
the Grecian interests, and perfectly skilled in the art of war, 
marches to him with an army. Though the Fereian had 
euch capable assistance, yet fur ail this he suffered all the 
naval farces of Asia to be blocked up for three years succes- 
sively by only three hundred galleys; and he cheated the 
soldiers out of fifteen months* pay, so that, as far as dypended 
on him, they must have been disbanded; and it was with 
diifieulty at last tliat he conquered by means of tlio coufederncy 
of (he Grecians at Corinth, lb rmed on the impending dangers. 

These are the noblest and most royal actions of the Per- 
uxn, which some are coiistaudy mentioning who are willing 
to extol llie king's power ; so that none can justly object to 
ma any unfitir dealing, or that I do not use proper examples, 
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but dwell upon minute tilings, anil omil things of far grealei 
importance; for, avoiding this uocuaation, I have menlior 
only his moat celebvatotl nntl splenUid exploits. But I v 
not ignorant of the bravery of Dercyllidas, who, having onlj 
one thousand meo, possessed himself of iEolis ; or how Draci 
having Uken Atarneus, and getting together about three Lhoi 
sand shielded eoldiera, plundered and spoiled the Mysian tei 
ritory ; that Thymbroo, having transported a somewhat large 
number, ravaged all Lydia ; Agesilaus, commandiDg the troopi 
of Cyruii, seized upon almost all that space of land which lieA 
within the river HalyaT We need not, therefore, I sa; 
the king's power, or the bravery of the Fersiuns; for 
evident by those who came from Cyrus that the rest a 
better soldiers than those who inhabit near the sea. I will 
omit other battles in which they were worsled, and auppoBO 
that they were divided by sedition, and unwillmg to do their 
utmost against the king's hruther; but, even after Cyiii^ft . 
death, all the collected forces of Asia fought iu such a shame^ 
ful manner that they left no opportunity for praising the 
Persian valor; for having surprised about six ihousuud Gre- 
cians, who were not chosen men, but incapable of living itf 
their cities on account of tlieir disorders, and ignoi-antlikawiss: 
of the couutry where they were, — I say, having surprised tbea^ 
men, unassisted hy allies, betrayed by the Fei'sians, deprive * 
of their general, yet, notwiihstimding such disadvantages, tl 
Persians vere so inferior to them that the king, distrgsting', 
his army, had recourse to fraud, treacherously seizing th^ 
captains, and hoping by this violation of law to hurl terroE 
into their little camp, choosing rather thus to offend the jiods 
than hazard an open battle with our countrymen ; bnt failing 
in this design, the soldiers keeping together, and hearing ihia 
uneiLpecled loss, he sent after them Tissaphernea with the ■ 
horse ; and, though they were constantly molested by the Fer*-^ 
sians on their way, they continued on their march as securdy'l 
as though they were but escorted by the enemy, and more,'^ 
feared the desolation of their country than the numbers of tbd 
enemy. The meaning of what I have told is : they fought n 
for booty or seized upon some city, but marched direct i^nind! 
the king himself, returned with greater safety than those wbx 
went to him under the rights and protection of embassy an) 
proposals of friendship ; so that I think the FeraianB hmi 
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given evident proof, in all places, of iheir womanisli effeminacy. 
Upon the coasts, likewise, lliey have been defemcil in Beveral 
bullies; and, having mikde a descent upon Europe, lliey 
suffered for their rashness ; for some of ibem perished, nnd 
otljei's more shainefully saved themselves, and, lastly, those 
who returned became enervated in their king's pompous palace. 
None of these things happened without cause, but all accoi'd- 
ina to the constant nauu-e of things; for it is not possible 
tliut men so educiiled, so governed by a vicious tyruot, should 
be possessed of bi'avery or any other noble virtue. How can 
it he thiit in such a form of government tliere should be a 
brave soldier, much less a heroic, wise, just, courngeous gen- 
eral? The greatest part of them are a disordei'ly, dissolute 
mob, unacquainted with death, the horrors of war, and more 
habituated lo slavery than our most abject, bought servants ; 
nay, iho noblest of them, as they are called, never live upon 
equal, public, equitable lepms in their kingdom, but oppress 
Bome, while they are the vilest, meanest, most abandoued 
slaves to others, and are the most possibly corrupted persons 
in all nature. What grovelling wretches must such be wliose 
very education teaches them the lowest baseness, — submission 
to usurping cowardice! They have indeed wanton and lux- 
nrious bodies by riches and intemperance, by abject, dispirited 
minds, by submission to despotism ; showing the vilest wor- ' 
ship and adoration in the palace, and learning there, in the 
school of cowardice and injustice, all possible depravation of 
manly reason; — adoring, I say, a mortal man, and calling ; 
him a god ; despising the truly immortal gods, while Ihey 
Bpeiik, to the shame of mankind. Thus their nobles who 
are sent to the seaconsls du not belie their good instructions, 
but practise what they have been accustomed to. Unfaithful 
to their friends, and cowards to their enemies ; living in the ^ 
most abandoned low-mindedness towards a monarchical idol ; 
and with ostentation towards their fellow-countrymen ; treat- 
ing ill their allies, and crouching like fawning dogs lo a, bold 
adversary. They maintained, indeed, the army under Agesi- 
laus eight months at their expense ; but, after it had hazarded 
H battle for them, ihey defrauded the Greeks of half their 
pay : they gave one hundi-cd talents to those who look Chis- 
thene, but treated those who made a descent with thcni into 
Cyprus worse than their very captives. To express myself 



in one word, wlioever fought ngainat ihem resolutely was sue- 
ceBsfiil ; but wlioevcr wiks ihL-ir atilijoct, led and liiiishud liifl f 
lile iiiliimously. Did tlmy not put Conon lo death, who I 
fought for tliem and ruined the Laced cemoniau fitatb? 

', did tliey not present Thucydides with tlio ni 
splendid gifts, who entirely ruiued tbcir ileet ? And i 
would then seek their fi-ieud^liip, who ruia their friends and i 
flatter tlieir eneniius? lu wLuC period of time have they nob 
held insidious plans agiiiiist us? Is not our every custom 
odioua to them ; who, even in the former war, dared to plim 
der and burn the temples and shrines of our gods? and. it ii 
just lo mention here with honor llie lonians, who prayed f 
I tliose iliat rebuilt them, iind restored them I 
their former beauty, not out of their inability of doing so," 
but designing the ruins U be a lasting monument to futurai] 
ages of tlie irreligion of the Barbarians ; that no 
might ever trust to ihose who dared, in such iin outrageouaf 
manner, to violitte tlie seats of the gods, but be always 
our guard against them, — for ever difKdent of ihem who not 
OHly violated our bodies but the very monum.ents of our p' 
I may here justly s[)eak in praise of our counlrymeu, 1 
witli whosoever lliey had war, no sooner were hostilities i 
bat tliey forgot all enmity, jet would never show a friei 
inclination to the Asiaiies, though tliey courled their frii 
ship "ith the greatest giils and advantages. So just, s 
natural, a resentment tliey huve against them tliat many o 
our forel'atiiei-s have condemned [Arsons to deatli »' 
thought, favored the power of the Medos ; and in publid 
assemblies even now, ihey imprecate cursej apoa those t 
dare propose to the citizens peace wicli the Barlutrians. ' 
£umolpida; and heralds upon tliis natioual hatred of the I 
barians, forbid other ouIsiderH to enter and celebrate 1 
religious ceremonies, just as tliey do known murderers ; 
have naturally sudi a hostile mind towards iheoi, (hat ws 
the most pleasure iu those fables whiuh relate to tbu Ti , 
and Persian atfuii's, because we learn of their calamitie 

3 mode, Du account of wars wiih the JSarbariao^ 
hymns to tlie gods ; but on account of our intestine quarrel^ 
dirges and lamenlations : tiie first are suug in festivals, but thej 
latter, mournfully repeated on publio diaaslers. I reall 
believe Uumer'a divine poesy was the more admired becau: 



he wriles a description of haltles willi liarbariaiis. It was, in 
my jiulgmunt, tliis wliicli dis[)ose(l aur miceslors lo mnke the 
art honorable in liberal exerme au<i in the education of 
youth, timt by of^en heiiriuu tliese poems we might till of us 
ioibibi; a u.itivc detL'Slaiion ot the Barbarians, and, at the same 
time, kindling wiih the noble emulation of those lieroea who 
fought against Troy, might aspire one day to iinitate tlieir 
heroism. 

Thei-efore, as I have already said, numberless reasons exhort 
us to make war with the PiTsians ; especially this present 
opportunity, which we ought not to oiuit, as none tan lie 
better, anil it would eertainly he a sharae not to lake advan- 
tage of it, but regret it when it is past. What advantages 
can we desire in undertaking a war with tho king which we 
do not now enjoy ? Has not Egypt and Cyprm revolted 
against him? PlicoDicia and Syria are ruined hy the war; 
nay. Tyre which he gloried in is now possessed by enemies ; 
besides, most of the cities of Ciliciu are in the hands of those 
who are ,in our interest, and it is not difficult to bring over 
Ihe re,-t to our party. But no one of the Persians ever was 
tnasler of Lycia. Hecatomnus, the satrap of Caria, has for a 
long time revolted from the Kastem monarchy : he will de- 
clare himself whenever we please. From Cuidos, as far as 
Sinope, Grecians possess the outskirts of Asia, whom we need 
not eudeavoi' [o persuade to make war, but only not to hinder 
from making it. Xow, such being the favorable circum- 
stances, and such a conflagi-ation being ready to surround 
Asia on all sides, what diflieulty is there of forming a con- 
jecture of ihe event, or what need of enlarging upon our ad- 
vantages ? For if we see them far inferior to separate parts, 
liow can they resist if they contend against us in common 
union ? This is the fact, Should the Barbarian throw greater 
forces into those places near the sea than he has hitherto 
done, the islands adjoining to the continent, must depend on 
the king's power, such as Rhodes, Samos, and Chios ; but, if 
we should seize them first, it would probably happen that 
Lydia, Phrygia, and all the adjacent parts, must he in the 
power of those who prevent ihe others. Therefore we ought 
to lose no lime, — in short, to make no delay, — lest we suffer 
what happened formerly lo our fathers ; tor ihny, being less 
ready thau (he Barbarians, and having deserted some of their 
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auxiliaries, were obliged, llioiigh a few, to fight ngainst n: 
.memiile multitude, at a time wlicii, liy a quick desfetit up{ 
the continent with all the Gvedan tbi'cea, the; mi^rht hki^ 
Bnbdued Eeparately every ODp of the iintiuiis ; for ibis cviilet 
the policy of war requii-es, iu the iiecesiiity of reaiating tlie o 
Icotcd forces of a vast empire, (hat we should nut wait t 
thi-y are nil assembled a>itl joined, but set upon ihem whUl 
tlu'y nre divided aud di;!peri4ed : therefbi'e, lliough tliey o>h^ 
mitted un error at firEt, yet by theii' undaunted spirit anj^ 
courage in danger, aud by their heroic deeds, tbey remedied 
their error aud indiaci-eliou : but if we are wise we shall take 
care iu the lieginuiug, aud disappoint the enemy by tirst Ibrni' 
ing a camp near Lydia and lotiia ; fur the inhabitants of the 
contiuent are not willing sufajetts to the kiug, but eDslttv^ 
only by a superior present power; aud should we once ti 
port better and stronger troops, which if we plea-e we 
easily do, wc may theu, I duubt not, he masters of all Asift 

Now certainly it is more for the honor of Greece, tfastlf 
■houtd figlit lor the defence of his own capital and palu 
than dispute with us for nniversul mouui'chy ; and, inetbiiil. 
all should be animated to tlie expedition, Uiat this geueratid 
wtiidi hiiB bceD suHerers by the Persians, should indemoi^fl 
ratlier reward, themselves by their spoils, and not couaanf 
their lives passively in calauiities and oppression. Let t* 
past time sutlice, during which what degree of misery and i 
tress did we not suffer ? And, though human nature is Buljt 
to such a variety of evils, we even added to this i 
calamity, and improved all by our unnatural wars and di'Q 
sions ; so that many perished in their native places by injoa* 
ticc, and others wandered in foreign parts, wilh their wives 
and children ; nay, several were forced by their indigence to 
t enter iuto the service of the common enemy, and fell in battle 
lighting against their very friends and couiitrymen ; for which 
public calamiiies none hitherto have sliowo tliat suitable grief 
which they ought to, though they will often burst into tears at 
a tlieatrieal repiesenlation, or a lablo of poets ; and at the same 
time that they see the terrible devastation of war, they can 
look upon all unconcerned, and, without the emotions of a just, 
rational coinniiseratioa ; nay, nwiuy take more pleasure in 
their countrymen's misery than their own tranquiHity. Wha( J 
an amasing brutishnees and insensibility is this ! 



Am] perliapa soma will even Bmile at my simplieity, that I 
IniDKnt private iniseriea at a lime wLen Italy is ruiiii'd, Sicily' 
reduced to alayery, so mnny cities surrendered to the 15ar- 
barinn, and all the remaining parte of Greece in the extremest 
danger. I wonder how those wlio preside in cilies can pretend 
to courage and generosity, for mere self-con victing shame, 
Mnce they have hitherto neither dared to think or freely to 
spenk of these things. Certainly it became men of such station, 
if they are worthy of their honors, omitting all other concerns, 
W have been authoi-s of a common war against the Barbarians, 
and given to this end their united counsels. Perjjaps Ihey 
would have prevailed; but, had they died before the effect, 
they would at least have left their harangues as so many 
oracles for posterity. Now, though they are clad with ihe 
greatest dignities and honors, yet they amuse themselves by 
the gratification of their unworthy, low passions, and have 
left to such as we, who are remote from public business, the 
deliberation and counsel about such a glorious, advantageous 
entai'prise, if happily conducted and brought by virtue and 
courage to a good conclusion. The more pusillanimous, then, 
and abject-minded our ministers of state appear, we all of us 
ought 80 much the more emulously to endeavor to put an end 
toour wild, unnatural dissensions ; for, till it is effectually done, 
we in vain would entreat for peace; we do not ejitinguish 
but delay our wars, and we wait the opportunity of doing one 
another some irretrievable wrong. But we ought with all care 
to banish from amongst ua these animosities, and uuderlake 
8uch designs and actions whereby we may the more sftfely 
inhabit our own cities, and be more benevolently disposed 
eimong ourselves. The reason necessary lo prove the utility 
of my last proposition is very easy; for it is, I say, an 
impossibility to have a lasting peace, unless we fight in a 
general alliance against the Barbarians; nor ever be at union 
amoDg ourselves, unless we contract friendship betwixt our 
alates, and enter unanimously into a war against the PerBiaus. 
If we do this and remedy our present distresses, which are of 
Bueh kind as naturally dissolve amities and set even relations 
at variance, and disturb all mankind with wars and seditions ; — 
I say, if we once do this, it cannot he otherwise but that we 
must be united and have a well-cemented friendship and 
ooncM>rd amongst us. To this end, we must as sooi 
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transfer the war to Ibe continent: and let os at least eajoyt 
this advHDtane fi-om our fallal experience of the mieerievi 
r from iiitestini! quarrels, that we as one man turn our 
n upon ihe Eastern nations. 

t perhaps will object that, on account of trenlie&. 
we ought to be ctiutious, and not to hasten the raising of aQ>, 
army; since on account of these treaties the free cities loofej 
upon themselves as obliged to the king, as being by him lefl tol 
themselves to guvern according to their own laws ; and thoeii)\ 
which are surrendered up to the Barbarians, particularly^' 

} the Laced lemoniaiis and others who have accepted 
the peace as if they were by their means pushed into slavery, 
But let such tell me why such a peace should not be dissoW^ly 
whereby an opinion prevails tliat the Persian is the patron (^ 
Greece, and the guardian of its tranquiUity; and, on the 
contrary, that some of our countrymen oppress and ruin their 
native country. But ibis is the most alisurd of all, that ve 
keep to the very conditions which are tlie most iniquitous in 
these treaties ; for those agreements wliereby all the island 
as well as towns situate in Europe were declared free and 
independent, — these have been long abrogated, and exist noi 
only upon pillars. As for those terms 'which are an inl^i 
to us, and have ruined many of our allies, they remain fi 
and are held sacred, which ought to be cancelled and 
suffered to continue in force a day. We ouglit to judge thesi 
impositions, and not free agreements : for who ie ignorant (hat 
these only are conventions which are made upon equal 
footing between two parties ; but that these terms are 
imperious commands, wliich oppress one party contrary to 
equity, while they exalt the other ? Wherefore we may justly 
blame those ambaseadors who, commissioned by the GreekS) 
made a ptace so advantageous to the Barbar' 
became them, had they judged it rightly that each shot 
keep their own lands and have the property of 
captives, or should possess what each enjoyed it 
time of the last peace, — it became them, 1 say, to liai 
defined one or other of these things with impartiality, 
made the treaties accordingly. Now, they have conaull 
neither the honor of ours, nor the city Lacedfemon, " 
have constituted the Persian lord of all Asia, as if we ' 
been fighting for his advantage, as if the Persian empire 
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1 fonnded of old, but we had only of late inhabited our 
; and not, according to truth, as if they had but tntely 
»]uired this honor, but we bad iu every age IJie precedency 
1 Greece. I believe I shall best demonstrate in the fol- 
iwing manner the indignity done ns, and the encroachment 
f the Barbarian: The whole world being divided into two 
parte, — the one Asia, the other Europe, — he baa acquired by 
convention the half, as sharing the globe with Jupiter aud not 
baying it allowed by the covenants of men ; he has obliged 
us, alter having engraved them on stone pillars, to iix these 
infamous treaties in our public temples, — a nobler trophy than 
is erected for a victory. Such trophies are often raised for 
inconsiderable actions, or one event of war ; but these monu- 
ments are so many public testimonies of his superiority in 
the whole war, and over all Greece. Certainly we ought to 
resent such a glaring injury, meditate how we may take 
revenge, and prevent such abuses for ihe future ; for it is a 
shame to have the Barbarians as slaves in our houses, and 
suffer so many friends and allies to be enslaved by them. 
Those who fought in the Trojan war on account of the rape 
of one woman, were so inflamed with resentment that they 
ivould not desist till they had levelled the city with Ihe dust, 
and left not a mark of its situation ; but we are so far from 
such a noble courage that, though all Greece has been igno- 
miniously injured, yet we have taken no public yengeance, 
though we might have such success in the enterprise as we 
ourselves could wish in retaliation. For the war with the 
Persians is the only war more eligible than peace, and would 
be more like an agreeable spectacle than a military expedition. 
It would likewise be advantageous to both sorts of Greeks, 
both those who delight in peace and those who love action 
and war ; for the first might most securely by this means 
enjoy their possessions, aud the latter amass riches and plenty 
by the spoil of the Barbarians. 

If any one will make a serious reflection upon what I have 
said, and turn his thoughts on all sides, he will find suuh 
conduct the mo£t beneficial for our country ; for, in the fii'st 
place, against whom would such make war, who are above 
justice and have nothing but reason and equity in view? 
Would it not certainly be against those wlio have frequently 
opptessed Greece, are now forming pernicious designs against 




ns, and were always in the same disposirion ? Whom is ii J 
juBt ftr those who are not cowards, though they would mabe I 
war with moderation, to envy, but such as assume to them- 
selves more than human powers and honor, though tbey are 
worthy of an equal degree of happiness with our distressed 
conntrymen ? Against whom, I say, ought those to bear arms, 
who either regard religion and piety towards the gods, off, 
utility and their own advantage and eraolnment ? la '' ~ "" 
against such as are naturally enemies and haters < 
country and its laws, and at the same time possess those enor- 
mous riches which they dare not bravely to defend ? Are 
they not on these accounts worthy of our utmost perse- 
cution ? Certainly they are. Nor shall we distress any one 
of onr cities by raising forces in them, which was an odious 
underlaking and justly in our civil wars; for 1 think those 
will be fewer who choose to stay at home than those who will 
be eager to join in the expedition. Who is too young or too 
old, who would not be glad to have a share in an expedition 
conducted by the Atheuiitus and Lacedtemonians for th* 
liberty of all our countrymen and allies, while Greece i 
united to take revenge oil the cruelty of the Barbarians? 
Now what everlasting feme and glory must those who survive 
OF those that die obtain, who behave with the greatest bravery 
in such a noble enterprise ? For if those who took revenge 
on Paris and overthrew one city received such extraordinary 
praise, what encomiums may we hope for, who shall conquer 
all Asia ? Is there a poet or an orator who will not labo^ 
who will not do his utmost by his eloquence and knowledge) 
to show both his own exalted sentiments, and immortalize; 
such heroic valor and virtue? 

I own I have not the same thought I had in the begioninj 
of this oration : I imagined then I could speak worthily a 
my subject ; but I am now sensible I cannot equal its dignity, 
and that many things have escaped me which should ha.vt 
been mentioned. You therefore should consider, as well as ] 
do, what great happiness we shall be possessed of if we 
change our intestine wars into a noble war against the 
Asiatics, and transfer their riches and luxurious plenty into 
Europe. I say, we should believe this, nor after hearing this 
oration go away uncoucemed ; but whoever amongst us 
capable, should do tiieir utm(»t to recondle Athens : 
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Laced»mon. And all orators should desist from other 
trifllDg harangues about concerns of private life, and endeavor 
to inflame their countrymen with more heroic sentiments than 
I have in the present discourse, with which I have entertained 
this assembly ; judging it beneath truly learned men, and 
affectionate to their country, to make such harangues as will 
not better the state and lives of their hearers, but such 
whereby the present public distress will be remedied, and they 
become authors of the greatest national happiness. 
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